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Education Week — 
“Open” schools evaluated 


Speakers at Concordia’s Educational 
Week touched on the problem of the 
young tough in the schools and what can 
be done about making his te EIR 
experience better than it is. 

With care and attention, said Bob Ar- 
nove of the University of Indiana, the 
young tough has been shown to improve if 
not excel in the educational system. 

“In fact,” he said, “the kids with the 
serious behavioral problems have shown 
less inclination to violence when in an 
intimate educational setting than the 
school population as a whole.” 

But Arnove had reservations about new 
centres which supply such services. 

First, they are passed off as “al- 
ternative schools” when in fact they are 
“dumping grounds” for kids with be- 
havior problems. 

Arnove said that in many cases the 
term “alternative education,” which once 
meant “free” or “open” schools has been 
turned into (B.F.) “Skinneresque” beha- 
vioral modification programs. 

The problem, he said, is that “al- 
ternative education or open schools” was a 
product of the counter-culture and as the 
counter-culture waned so did open edu- 
cation. 

Yet the educational authorities in the 
U.S. (his recent experience in Canada 


shows that we're not much different) have 
used the terms to name new institutions 
used for education behavior problems. 

This in turn has caused a reversal in the 
trend to racially integrate schools in the 
U.S. because most of the behavior prob- 
lems occur with black and hispanic stu- 
dents. 

Arnove said this was due in part 
through prejudice, because white stu- 
dents tended to get away with vandalism 
or were at least transferred to other 
normal schools rather than being sent to 
alternative educational facilities. 

He said that in one Indiana school 

district, blacks formed 27 per cent of the 
school’s population, but accounted for 42 
per cent of the suspensions. 
. “Alternative education in the States is 
not designed to explore new methods of 
education and learning, but to isolate the 
bad asses in order that the conventional 
school system can operate in its tra- 
ditiorial authoritarian manner,” he said. 

While the 1960’s represented a growth 
in educational innovation, the ‘70s mark 
the return of a fundamental, “back-to- 
basics” approach, he said. 

Phillip Baugniet, principal of Montreal's 
Victoria School, which is an open school 
within the Protestant School Board of 
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Allmand views 
technical battle’ 





The fight between Ottawa and Quebec 
City over Quebec independence will be a 
“tactical battle”, says Warren Allmand. 
And a federal referendum on the subject © 
is one “weapon” Ottawa would use against 
any type of unfair provincial plebiscite or 
referendum. 

Speaking to students at Loyola last 
week, Canada’s minister of consumer and 
corporate affairs (and Loyola’s M.P.) 
discussed the issues surrounding the 
independence referendum and expressed 
the opinion that it would be impossible for 
the provincial government to hold its 
referendum before the next provincial 
election because of the difficulties inher- 
ent in the phrasing of the question or 
questions. 

“It’s like writing copy in committee: you 
argue endlessly over where to put a 
comma,” stated Allmand who also said 
that when he was solicitor general, the 
idea of holding a plebiscite on capital 
punishment was rejected because of just 
such difficulties. 

“I personally believe in the self-determ- 
ination of all people,” he continued. “If all 
of Quebec were to vote in a clear way to 
separate, the federal government would 
have to negotiate.” But Allmand made it 
very clear that he didn’t think it would 
happen. 

Allmand raised the possibility of parts 
of Quebec seceding from an independent 
Quebec. Quoting the Helsinki Agreement 
to which he claimed the Parti Quebecois 
was constantly referring, Allmand said 
the agreement recognizes “the self 
determination of peoples, not only prov- 
inces” and there was nothing to stop parts 
of Quebec from exercising the right to 
self-determination. 

On the subject of Quebec’s white paper 
on referenda, Allmand said that certain 
restrictions in the white paper were 
“completely unconstitutional” and, if 
passed into law, “wouldn’t hold much 
water” in a court challenge. Quebec 
doesn’t have the right, he said, to say who 
can or cannot participate in the referen- 
dum debate and campaign. 

Ottawa wouldn't negotiate with Quebec 
if a vote for independence were based on a 
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Greater Montreal system, said that in his 
17 years of experience, the Quebec system 
was different. 

“In some senses, Victoria School is an 
elitist school because people from all over 
the city must make the effort to have their 
children brought downtown,” he said. 

Baugniet said that parents willing to 
overcome such transportation difficulties 
are the sort who are highly motivated. 

“There are the children from the 
_ downtown population whom we serve as 
well,” he said. “In fact, the irony here is 
that if they wish to get a traditional or 
non-open school education they must 
travel outside the district.” 

While there were behavioral problems 
within his school, Baugniet didn’t appear 
as consumed by them as Arnove was in his 
talk to the gathering of education students 
and teachers. 

“We do have them, I guess,” he said. 
“But quite frankly I don’t hear much about 
them. If it gets really bad, I guess we 
would suspend the student.” 

But he said that his open school, near 
No. 10 Police Station, on de Maisonneuve, 
west of St. Mark, was by no means a 
“dumping ground for delinquents.” 

He said that he could not think of any 
school of this sort in Montreal. “We do 
have a high school for the educationally 
disabled, but that is not a school for 
behavior problems.” 

Bernard Landry, a school planning con- 
sultant for the Montreal Catholic School 
Commission, said that school buildings 
must conform to what teacher wants and 
that, he said, was not always an easy task. 

He said commission planners must also 
run a tight slalom between the least city 
by-laws will tolerate in minimum building 
standards and the most the Department of 
Education will pay for. 

For instance, the “fenestration”, or the 
amount of space the city demands for 
windows in class rooms, is a minimum of 
10 per cent of wall space. The maximum 
the Department of Education will allow in 
fenestration is also 10 per cent. 

“That doesn’t give the planner much 
flexibility,” he said. 

Landry said the trend towards bigger 
schools (2,000 - 3,000 students) is a direct 
result of the complexity of programs 
offered by the education system which 
necessitates the use of sophisticated 
educational facilities. 





“To get the most use out of these 
facilities, one must have large schools,” he 
said. “Or else they will not be used and 
that must be of great concern to us all as 
tax payers.” 

Landry was also concerned about the 
young tough in general and vandalism to 
school buildings in particular. 

When a member of the audience raised 
a question about whether the large im- 
personal school caused students to be less 
interested in the environment and more 
interested in vandalism, Landry was 
unequivocal in his reply. 

“No,” he said. “There is not a re- 
lationship to the size of school and the 
amount of vandalism. We have studies to 
show this. Severe problems of vandalism 
can be found in small as well as large 
schools.” 

He said that two schools in Montreal, 
both large, stood out in his mind as ex- 
amples. “In one there was a great deal of 
vandalism and in another there was prac- 
tically none.” 


Landry said a school is much like a 
family. “Some families are hell and others 
are heaven,” he said. “If vandalism is bad, 
one usually discovers that the morale and 
the leadership in the school are bad,” he 
said. 


There was another factor he _half- 
seriously considered after discussing 
serious cases of vandalism in one East End 
High School which eventually had to be 
put iron bars around the lockers to pre- 
vent further breakage. 


“Sometimes the name of an institution 
can attract certain elements,” he said in 
response to a question. 


wa 


The name of that particular high school 
is Louis Riel. 


-Christy McCormick 
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referendum Ottawa viewed as unfair, he 
added, stating that there would be “no 
obligation on the federal government to 
recognize the results” in such a circum- 
stance. 

Allmand also talked about the many 
myths certain nationalist Quebecers con- 
sider truths. One of those myths was that 
French-speaking Quebeckers have “some 
sort of pre-eminent right to the territory 
of Quebec. Having spent time in Indian 
and northern affairs,” Allmand said, “it’s 
my belief that, although a lot of people 
jhave certain claims and rights, there is no 
group that has a pre-eminent right.” 

He dismissed the descriptions of “les 
anglais” as “toujours les boss” by saying 
that whereas some English-speaking 
Quebeckers controlled the Quebec econ- 
omy at one time, the English-speaking 
community in Quebec is “very heterogen- 
eous, taking in people of varying religions 
and ethnic backgrounds” and stating that 
they were all bosses would be a very 
inaccurate generalization. 

Another attitude Allmand described as 
a “myth” was the equation of “franco- 
phones in, say, Alberta with the anglo- 
phone population in Quebec.” Quebec is 
the fourth largest English speaking 
province and Montreal is the third largest 
English speaking city in Canada, he said. 


-Mark Gerson 





Joyce Kendall (left) and Carol Bellringer 


Students cop GM prizes, jobs 


What was good for General Motors 
turned out to be very good for two 
Concordia straight-A students, who won 
$1,000 each in scholarships. 

It was the second time for Joyce 
Kendall, 25, who took the scholarship last 
year as well. “This year though, I got a 
chance to work for the company in Ste. 
Catherine, Ontario.” 

So did 20-year-old Carol Bellringer, who 
took the GM scholarship for the first time 
this year. 

“I worked for GM in the Oshawa plant 
doing a statistical analysis of specification 
of parts from outside suppliers,” she said. 

Joyce, an engineering student, hopes to 
graduate in six months. 

“After that, I intend to go out and work 
and take an MBA part time,” she said. “I'd 
like to get into management, decision 
making. Maybe be on a board of directors 
one day.” 

Joyce said she enjoyed her time in Ste. 
Catherines, where she studied production 
methods. “There are a lot of beaches 
around there. It’s beautiful, right on the 
Niagara peninsula.” 

Carol aspires to be a chartered 
accountant, but with a wedding planned 
for January, she’s a little apprehensive 
about her studies. 

“It’s going to be busy. Working all day, 
studying all night and running a house,” 
she said. “But I guess I'll manage some- 
how.” 


Cooke canvases 


It’s practice-what-you-teach time at 
Concordia this month as the work of the 
assistant dean of Fine Arts goes on 
display at the Sir George Williams Art 
Galleries. 

This is the retrospective exhibition of 
Edwy Cooke, from November 10 until 
December 6, at the galleries in the Hall 
Building. 


The exhibition traces the 35-year 
career from the time he was a 16-year-old 
in his native Toronto. At the time he was 
doing water. colors of the city and the 
surrounding countryside. 

Cooke has exhibited professionally since 
1943 and has been a frequent exhibitor at 
the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. His 
work is included in collections in galleries 
across the country. 

Cooke joined Sir George Williams 
University in 1964. Before that, he taught 
at the University of Toronto and the 
University of New Brunswick and was 
also the director of the Beaverbrook 
Gallery in Fredericton, N.B. 

A large proportion of the work 
exhibited is from the last three years and 
concentrates on nature as observed in 
Britain, New England and the Maritimes. 


Bonjour la, 
Concordia 


Michel Tremblay comes to Concordia 


this week. 
Born in Montreal's east end in 1942, 


Michel Tremblay was a one-time student 
of graphic arts. In 1964 he won his first 
prize in a CBC competition for young 
playwrights, with “Le Train.” His real 
fame came in 1968, with “Les Belles- 
Soeurs,” directed by André Brassard at - 
the Théatre Rideau-Vert, beginning his 
continuous and fruitful association with 
Brassard. With this play, written in joual, 
at once furiously funny and furiously hon- 
est about the Quebec situation, he astound- 
ed and won over the Quebec theatre world. 
Each: new play has reinforced his reputa- 
tion: “En piéces détachées” (1969), “A toi 
pour toujours, ta Marie Lou” (1973), and 
“Ste-Carmen de la Main” (1976), to be 
revived this season by the T.N.M. His 
reputation extended to English-speaking 
audiences, who flocked to the St. Law- 
rence Centre (Toronto) production of “Les 
Belles-Soeurs” (1973) and to the various 
Toronto (especially Taragone Theatre), 
Ottawa and Winnipeg productions of his 
other plays. They have also been seen on 
CBC television, and in several New York 
theatres. Tremblay also has a novel and 
several film-scripts to his credit. 

In the two Concordia evenings, (in 
French Nov. 8, 8:30 p.m., H-820; English 
Nov. 9, 8:30 p.m., H-651) he will talk about 
and read from his works, and talk with the 
audience. 






a 


Free recital 


A classical recital featuring soprano 
Dawn Marie Virtue will be presented in 
the Loyola Chapel Saturday November 5 
at 8:30 p.m. The free concert is being 
presented by the Loyola Students’ Assoc- 
iation in conjunction with Belmore House, 
the music section of the Faculty of Fine 
Arts and the Dean of Students Office 
(Loyola). 





Motive central to language learning 


Until fairly recently, most second 
language courses were designed without 
taking into account the purpose of the 
student’s learning the language. Now 
applied linguists like Ron Mackay seem to 
be talking more and more about “lang- 
uages for special purposes”—a term that 
according to the Concordia professor 
suggests a more scientific approach of 
fitting the curriculum to the use to which 
the language will be put. \ 

Professor Mackay, who has co-edited a 
book called English for Specific Purposes 
to be published soon by Longman, has 
been involved with teaching English for 
special purposes (ESP) for some time. 
During a two-year stint in Mexico for the 
British and Mexican governments before 
he came to Concordia’ last year, he 
experienced first-hand the practical bene- 
fits of the ESP approach. 

The project professor Mackay worked 
on was with the Faculty of Veterinary 
Medicine and Animal Production at the 
National Autonomous University of Mex- 
ico. Mexican veterinary faculties play an 
important role in food production and 
increased protein output had been estab- 
lished as one of the country’s priority 
goals. How could applied linguists help? 
By making English literature in the field 
accessible to local researchers. . 

Professor Mackay and his colleagues 
used as scientific a set of techniques as 
possible in drawing up the course. 
Extensive interviews of both professors 
and students were conducted in place of 
the standard questionnaire, which it had 
been found was an inadequate and 
somewhat misleading instrument for 
gathering information. The results gave 
both student and faculty opinion on the 
needs of the students. It had been found 
that only reading skills were required; the 

- course was designed accordingly. Further 
studies were made as to what sorts of 
texts should be used and what difficulties 
of Spanish-speaking students reading 
English were. 

Later, an evaluation of the course 
showed that only 4 percent of the students 
dropped out of the course as compared 
with almost 50 percent in courses using 
traditional material. As well it was found 
that 94 percent of the students demon- 
strated improvement in reading compre- 
hension over the period of the course. 

Prof. Mackay feels that research 
beforehand and evaluation afterwards are 
the elements most frequently missing in 
second language curriculum planning. He 
cites the example of languages taught in 


grade school that are usually based on 
“future hypothetical needs rather than on 
real immediate needs”. It’s assumed that 
the child studies a second language 
because “it’s a good thing to learn a 
foreign language” or that eventually it 
may help vocationally. An exception to 


‘this is the kind of immersion program 


whereby the child does have a real 
immediate need for the language: his next 
course that day, say geography, will be 
conducted in that second language. 
Professor Mackay feels that second 
language teaching in the schools will be 
successful precisely according to the 
immediacy of the need for the language. 
In the case of adults, the need is 
generally much more immediate—job 
advancement, professional qualifications 
and the like. But the “subtle differences” 
among vocations and professions must be 
taken into account, according to Mackay. 
“Each field has its particular language 
conventions,” he says. And these conven- 
tions go beyond special lists of vocabulary 





° e 
Jubilee Medalist 
Catherine Dallaire, Concordia furniture 

co-ordinator, like others in the university, 
recently won a medal for exemplary 
community service on the occasion of the 
Queen’s Silver Jubilee. Mrs. Dallaire, 
vice-president of the Mercier County 


—“restricted repertoires” as Professor 
Mackay calls them. 

The linguist must be aware of the 
specialized use of the language and not 
just the specialized language. As well, the 
use of the language is not just a matter of 
grammar but of how language is used 
differently in different fields to commun- 
icate. 

In fact, Prof. Mackay feels that one of 
the culprits in the much-discussed student 
literacy crisis is the teacher who insists on 
structure but lacks a sense of the various 
appropriate uses of languages in various 
fields. 

Specialized purpose language teaching 
programs are beginning to mushrgom in 
Canada, according to Prof. Mackay’s 
recent national survey. And Concordia is 
one of the most active centres with 
several graduate student research pro- 
jects going on, due no doubt in large part 
to the presence of Professor Mackay, one 
of the few local experienced practitioners 
in the field. ae. 


Liberal Association, has been involved 
with the Canada at Work program as a 
consulting board member and has been 
active in church functions within her 
county. 


Miller to colloquium 


John Miller of the Faculty of Fine Arts 
was Concordia’s invited representative to 
the Colloquium on the Arts in Ontario - 
with an emphasis this year on Music and 
Dance - for thirty Quebec educators and 
artists. The Colloquium was arranged by 
Glendon College, bicultural, bilingual wing 
of York University, under the auspices of 
the Quebec-Ontario permanent commis- 
sion. 

He was also recently elected to the. 
Board of Governors. 


Canada Council win 


Marion Wagshal, a lecturer in studio 
arts, has won an arts grant from the 
Canada Council. These grants enable 
artists who are recognized professionals 
to undertake projects or advanced studies 
in Canada or abroad. Worth a maximum 
of $8,000, grants include project costs and 
travel allowances. 


LETTERS: 


Prof. Bertrand 
wants 
clarification 


Dear Ms. Jones: 

As a member of University Senate and 
a former member of the Board of Gra- 
duate Studies, I was surprised to read of a 
graduate programme in the International 
Institute of Integral Human Sciences (Vol. 
I, no. 7, October 20, 1977). After checking 
the minutes of past Senate meetings, I am 
unable to discover any Senate approval of 
such a graduate programme at Concordia. 
Nor, I might add, can I find Heed 
University, Hollywood, Florida, listed 
among the accredited colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. 

Could you, therefore, please clarify how 
Concordia University became involved, 
without Senate approval, in such a gra- 
duate programme with an, apparently, 
non-accredited school? 

Thank you for your time and consid- 
eration. 


Sincerely, 


Charles L. Bertrand 
Associate Professor 
Department of History 


Ed.: We are at aloss to see how Prof. Ber- 
trand got the impression from our item 
that Concordia was involved in any way 
with the IIIHS other than having a staff 
member in common. Concordia Senate ap- 
proval would be beside the point so far as 
the institute's programs or Heed’s status 
is concerned, since the institute is an in- 
dependent one. We regret the mis- 
understanding and offer the following ad- 
ditional information. The institute pays 
rent for and occupies.the main floor of the 
Concordia annex, 2030 Bishop. Last year 
the institute offered some courses through 
Continuing Education. Prof. Rossner said 
it would do so again after his proposals 
had been approved by a committee in- 
cluding Continuing Education director 
Doug Potvin and Dr. Russell Breen, vice- 
rector academic for arts and science. Mr. 
Potvin said the matter had been referred 
to Dr. Breen. Dr. Breen said no courses 
would be offered. 


ITTHS head 
disconcerted 


Dear Sir: 

I was somewhat disconcerted to see 
that someone had printed without authori- 
zation or sufficient clarification in the last 
edition of the Thursday Report, informa- 
tion on the International Institute of 
Integral Human Sciences’ graduate pro- 
gram in conjunction with Heed University 
in Hollywood, Florida. 

If those responsible on the staff of the 
Thursday Report had taken the trouble to 
contact the Institute before printing such 
an announcement, we could have made it 
clear that: 

(1) The IITHS is NOT a part of Con- 
cordia University, but rather an inde- 
pendent non-profit international profes- 
sional association and an education and re- 
search organization with chapters, fellows 
and members in several nations. 

(2) Therefore, the Institute’s experi- 
mental degree graduate program is totally 
independent of Concordia University. Its 
director is on the staff of Heed University, 
and the coordinator of the program for the 
Institute is P. Roche de Coppens of East 
Stroudsberg in Pennsylvania. Neither 
Professor Rossner nor the Institute’s ex- 
tension office here are concerned with the 
administration of the graduate program. 

(3) Professor Bertrand did not find 
Heed University in the current listing of 
U.S. accredited universities simply be- 
cause Heed University is itself a new ex- 
perimental external degree program only 
recently fulled chartered with degree 
granting rights by the State of Florida. 
Like the several other experimental ex- 
ternal degree program in the United 
States it is currently working with re- 
presentatives from the regional Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools to meet new 
requirements currently being worked out 
for non-traditional programs in graduate. 
studies. 

(4) To clarify the situation here, the 
IIIHS has only a provisional working ar- 


rangement with Concordia University for 
the arrangement of certain non-credit 
public education programs in conjunction 
with the Centre for Continuing Education. 
The final approval of such courses as may 
be jointly co-sponsored by the Institute 
and the Centre for Continuing Education 
in any given semester must be approved 
in each instance by an interdisciplinary 
committee. 

I hope that this information will clarify 
the issue and put to rest the concern ex- 
pressed by Professor Bertrand in his 
letter. In the future we would request 
that any further statements concerning 
the Institute and its activities published in 
the Thursday Report be sent to us in ad- 
vance for authorization, and if necessary, 
clarification. This procedure should 
eliminate unnecessary confusion in the 
future. 

Yours Sincerely 


The Rev. John Rossner 
President - IITHS 


Ed.: We regret that our item apparently 
caused false assumptions to be made on 
the basis of what it didn’t say. One of the 
purposes of the “At a glance” column is to 
inform readers, briefly, of news about 
Concordia staff and student activities both 
inside and outside the university. Outside 
activities have been a frequent part of the 
column to date; we have not considered it 
necessary to point out that professional 
societies and private organizations are 
not part of Concordia or that individuals’ 
involvements do not imply university 
involvement. 

Prof. Rossner’s request for authoriza- 
tion seems inappropriate since the insti- 
tute’s calendar, which we cited as the 
source of the item, was sent unsolicited to 
the information office and was assumed to 
be accurate, public information. . 
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Mark Gerson. 


“How do you manage?’’Symposium 


What do you do when you have to solve 
a difficult problem or make an important 
decision? How good a leader are you? Do 
you have trouble fitting into a large or- 
ganization? These are but a few of the 
questions that will be answered in a 
four-day symposium entitled “How Do 
You Manage?” to be held at Loyola next 
week. 

Organized by the program develop- 
ment sector of the Dean of Students Office 
(Loyola), “How Do You Manage?” will 
feature management profs Stephen Rob- 
bins from Concordia and Henry Mintzberg 
from McGill as well as author Rosabeth 
Moss Kanter. There will also be 
participation from the Learning Develop- 
ment Office, the Learning Co-op and the 
Lacolle Centre. 

Dr. Rosabeth Moss Kanter will open the 
symposium on November 7 with a lecture 
on “The Anatomy of Success in the Or- 
ganization”. In it she will discuss how 
positions affect attitudes, behaviour and 
job prospects. Of Dr. Kanter’s latest book, 
Men and Women of the Corporation , War- 


ren Bennis, President of the University of 


Cincinnati wrote: “(It) is a bank of candles 
in the dark, shedding light on the most 
important issues of our time - the struc- 
ture of organizations, work behaviour, the 
quality of work life, the status of women, 
minorities and other excluded groups, the 
warp of communications, and that globally 
significant issue, the sharing of power.” 
On November 9, Dr. Henry Mintzberg 
will speak on “The Intuitive Side of 
Management”. Dr. Mintzberg, a professor 


Rosabeth Moss Kanter 


in McGill's Faculty of Management, 
recently called the textbook description of 
how managers operate a “fantasy”. His 
observation that while managers may 
pay lip service to planning and to tables of 
organization they function quite well in 
“near chaos”, caused a stir in the business 
community. Mintzberg has spent much of 
his time criticizing the view of a manager’s 
job as a cool, rational process since the 
publication of his first book, The Nature of 
Managerial Work in 1973. 

Among the other discussions will be 
Marilyn Callan on “Problem Solving”, 


Henry Mintzberg 





Stephen Robbins on “Organizational Re- 
alities”, Jane Magnan and Bill Gilsdorf on 
“Decision-making” and members of the 
Learning Co-op on “Working with Con- 
flict”. 

All events in “How Do You Manage?” 
are free (although tickets are required for 
the lectures of Drs. Kanter and Mintzberg) 
and will be held in the Loyola Campus 
Centre. See This Week for a complete 
schedule of events or call the Dean of 
Students Office - Loyola, local 341 or 348 - 
for further information. 

—M.G. 





Awards 





Scholarships and Awards with deadlines November 15 to 30. More information 
available in the Guidance Information Centre, H-440, Sir George Williams Campus. 
CANADIAN FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN. Research Fellowships, 
Grants & Bursaries of the International Federation of University Women. Deadline: 
November 15. Fellowships & Grants of the American Association of University 
Women. deadline: November 15. 

FUND FOR THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Fellowships. Deadline: November 20. 

GASPESIE PULP & PAPER CO. LTD. New York Times- Gaspesie Scholarship. 
Deadline: November 30. 

CANADA-HUNGARY EXCHANGE SCHOLARSHIPS. Deadline: November 30. 

CANADA - POLAND EXCHANGE SCHOLARSHIPS. Deadline: November 30. 

CANADA-YUGOSLAVIA EXCHANGE SCHOLARSHIPS. Deadline: November 


North American Ministerial 


30. 
GERMAN ACADEMIC EXCHANGE SERVICE. Fellowships. Deadline: November 
30. 





GOVERNMENT OF BELGIUM. Fellowships. Deadline: November 30. 

PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA. Canada - People’s Republic of China Exchange 
Scholarship. Deadline: November 30. 

GOVERNMENT OF DENMARK: Scholarships. Deadline: November 30. 
GOVERNMENT OF FINLAND. Scholarships. Deadline: November 30. 
GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE. CULTURAL AGREEMENT FRANCE-CANADA., 
Scholarships. Deadline: November 30. 

GOVERNMENT OF IRAN. Scholarships. Deadline: November 30. 
GOVERNMENT OF ISRAEL. Scholarships. Deadline: November 30. 
GOVERNMENT OF MEXICO. Scholarships. Deadline: November 30. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE NETHERLANDS, Scholarships. deadline: November 


30. 

GOVERNMENT OF NORWAY. Scholarships. Deadline: November 30. 
GOVERNMENT OF SWITZERLAND. Scholarships. Deadline: November 30. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE U.S.S.R. Canada - U.S.S.R. Scholarships. Deadline: 
November 30. ' 


THIS WEEK: 2 
from page 8 


Largo” (John Huston, 1948) with Humprhey Bogart, Lauren 
Bacall, Edward G. Robinson, Lionel Barrymore and Claire 
Trevor at 7 p.m.;° “Sabrina” (Billy Wilder, 1954) with 
Humphrey Bogart, Audrey Hepburn, William Holden and 
Walter Hampden at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. 

THEATRE: See Wednesday. 

MONTREAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
FUTURE: “The Solar Family” - Futures fair / expositions 
on alternative energy and life styles on the mezzanine, Hall 
Bldg., noon to 5 p.m. 


Concordia-wide * 

Friday 4 

Fine Arts Faculty Council: Meeting at 9:30 a.m. in H-769. 
MEN’S VARSITY BASKETBALL: Concordia vs. Alumni, 8 


p.m. 
WOMEN'S VARSITY HOCKEY: Concordia at John Abbott, 
6 p.m. 

ARTS & SCIENCES FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 2 
p.m. in AD-128, Loyola. é 


Saturday 5 

SOCCER: McGill at Concordia, 2 p.m. 

MEN’S VARSITY HOCKEY: Concordia at University of 
Toronto 


° 
. 


Thursday 10 \ 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS: Open meeting at 1:30 p.m. in 
H-679. 


Friday 11 
MEN’ VARSITY HOCKEY: Trois Riviéres at Concordia, 7 
p.m. 


Loyola Campus 

Thursday 3 ’ 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: Robert Vachon, director of the 
Monchanin Centre, will speak on “When Cultures Meet” at 
7:30 p.m., Belmore House, 3500 Belmore. Bring some food 
and join in the common supper before the meeting at 6 p.m. 
CAMPUS CENTRE: Commerce Students Social from 8 p.m. 
to 1:30 a.m. y : 


‘ 
Friday 4 
ATHLETICS: Skating Party, 8 - 9:30 p.m. Music and hot 
chocolate provided. Free skating (no sticks) 9:30 - 11 p.m. 
GRADUATE FORUM: From 11 a.m. - 1 p.m. in Canadian 
Room, Hingston Hall. 
QUANTITATIVE METHODS 243 Tutorials: Today and 
every Friday at 10 a.m. for all students taking the course. 
Attendance is optional and free. In CC-322. 
CAMPUS CENTRE: M.S.A. Prayers in Conference Room 1 
from noon to 1 p.m. Disco Pub from 8 p.m. with Jason, Stan 
& Co. 


Saturday 5 

CAMPUS CENTRE: Saturday Night on the Town presents 
“A Touch of Class” at 7:30 p.m. Disco to follow with Wild 
Willy from 9 p.m. All for $1.50. 

CLASSICAL RECITAL: Soprano .Dawn Marie Virtue 
performs at 8:30 p.m. in Loyola Chapel. Free. 


Monday 7 

HOW DO YOU MANAGE: At 7:30 p.m. Dr. Rosabeth Moss 
Kanter on “The Anatomy of Success in the Organization”. In 
the Main Lounge of the Campus Centre. Free advance 
tickets required, available in AD-135, Loyola Campus. Info: 
482:0320, ext. 341 or 343. 


Tuesday 8 

NATIVE PEOPLES OF CANADA: “The James Bay 
Settlement.” James O'Reilly, Legal Counsel, Grand Council 
of the Cree, Montreal. From 7 - 9:30 p.m., in BR-206. 

HOW DO YOU MANAGE: Jean Lefebvre and LIFO 
workshop dealing with management styles. From 1 - 5 p.m.’ 
in Conference Rooms 1 and 2 of the Campus Centre. Limited 
registration. Forms available in AD-135, Loyola Campus. 
Info: 482:0320, ext. 341 or 343. 


Wednesday 9 

LOYOLA FILM SERIES: At 7 p.m. “Wagon Master” (John 
Ford, 1950), with Ben Johnson, Joanne Dru. At 8:30 p.m. 
“Two Rode Together” (John Ford, 1961), with James 
Stewart, Richard Widmark. $1 for each film, in F.C. Smith 
Auditorium, 

HOW DO YOU MANAGE: Fron noon to 2 p.m. Marilyn 
Callan of the Lacolle Centre for Educational Innovation on 
“Problem Solving”. From 2 - 3 p.m. Dr. Stephen Robbins of 
Concordia’s Faculty of Commerce and Administration on 
“Organizational Realities”. Both in Conference Rooms 1 and 
2 of the Campus Centre. At 7:30 p.m. Dr. Henry Mintzberg 
of McGill's Faculty of Management on “The Intutitive Side of 
Management” in the Main Lounge of the Campus Centre. 
Free advance tickets are required, available in AD-135, 
Loyola Campus. Info: 482-0320, ext. 341 or 343. 


Thursday 10 

HOW DO YOU MANAGE: From noon to 2 p.m., Dr. Bill 
Gilsdorf and Jane Magnan, Concordia Learning De- 
velopment Office on “Decision-making”. From 2:30 - 5 p.m., 
Concordia Learning Co-op on “Working with Conflict”. Both 
in Conference Rooms 1 and 2 of the Campus Centre. Info: 
482-0320, ext. 341 or 343. 

CAMPUS CENTRE: Ping Pong Tournament at noon in the 
Games Room. Register in the Games Room. 


Friday 11 

FOLK CONCERT: The folk group Crossroads in concert at 
8:30 p.m. in F.C. Smith Auditorium. Tickets are $3, $2 for 
students. Info: 482-0320, ext. 346. 


Notices 

AWARDS FOR CREATIVE WORK IN THE ARTS: There 
will be 20 awards in the following categories: film-music- 
photography-playwriting-poetry-prose-radio-television- 
theatre-visual arts. The deadline for entry is February 15, 
1978. For awards covering acting, set design, playwriting, 
etc., entries should be submitted before the actual production 
so that the jury can be informed. Entry forms available at 
the Information Office, AD-105-6, Loyola Campus and at the 
Hall Building Information Desk, SGW Campus. ‘ 
ANNUAL SKI SALE: New and used ski equipment will be 
sold from noon to 9 p.m. November 3 and 4, and from 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., November 5 in the Hingston Hall Fishbowl. 
Continuous ski films will be shown as well as numerous 
demonstrations and clinics. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Volunteer swim instructors needed to 
teach blind children at Lethbridge Center. No qualifications 
needed. Also, Big Brothers and Sisters are needed for some 
of these children. Contact Steve Simms at Belmore House 
(484-4095) or Pierre Lafontaine at 679-1440. 


—_—_—__E=E_—_—_—_—_———— 
Send events listings and notices for Loyola to Louise Ratelle, 
AD-105, 482-0320 loc. 689; for Sir George to Maryse Perraud, 
BC-213, 879-8499, no later than Monday noon prior to Thursday 
publication. 
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Sir George Campus 

Thursday 3 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “The 
Petrified Forest” (Archie Mayo, 1936) with Humphrey 
Bogart, Bette Davis, Leslie Howard, Dick Foran and Joseph 
Sawyer at 7 p.m.; “Call it Murder” (Chester Erskin, 1934) 
with Humphrey Bogart, Henry Hull, Sidney F'ox, O.P. 
Heggie and Margaret Wyncherley at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 
each. 

COMMERCE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: Reception at 4 
p.m. in N-014. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY: Roger Fry artist and critic, 
organized by the Edmonton Art Gallery, until Nov. 8. 
GALLERY ONE: Composers at Concordia, Until Nov. 8. 
GALLERY TWO: Ron Webber - photography, until Nov. 8. 


Friday 4 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “China 
Clipper” (Ray Enright, 1936) with Humphrey Bogart, Pat 
O'Brien, Beverley Roberts and Ross Alexander at 7 p.m.; 
“We're no Angels” (Michael Curtiz, 1955) with Humphrey 
Bogart, Aldo Ray, Peter Ustinov and Joan Bennett at 9 p.m. 
in H-110; $1 each. 

RELIGION SOCIETY: J. Krishnamurti in dialogue with Dr. 
Allan W. Anderson (videotape) - “Responsibility” at 8:30 
p.m. in H-520. 


CARIBBEAN STUDENTS: General meetings at 2 p.m. in 


H-420. 

ART HISTORY SECTION: “Careers and Art History” 
Discussion of graduate schools (North American and 
European), and careers in museology, conservation, 
archeology, library services, the media and architectural 
history at 4 p.m. in H-520. 

CINEMA STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: Reception at 8 p.m. 
in H-651. 


Saturday 5 i 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “High 
Sierra” (Raoul Walsh, 1941) with Humphrey Bogart and Ida 
Lupino at 7 p.m.; “Casablanca” (Michael Curtiz, 1943) with 
Humphrey Bogart, Ingrid Bergman and Claude Rains at 9 
p.m. in H-110; $1 each. 


AFRICAN STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: Dance in the 
cafeteria at 8 p.m. 


Sunday 6 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: Chil- 
dren’s series - “The Snow Queen” (Phil Patton, 1966) with 
Art Linkletter, the voices of Sandra Dee, Patty McCormack 
and Tommy Kirk at 3 p.m. in H-110; 75 cents. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “The 
Caine Mutiny” (Edward Dmytryk, 1954) with Humphrey 
Bogart, Jose Ferrer, Van Johnson and Robert Francis at 7 
p.m.; “The Big Sleep” (Howard Hawks, 1946) with 
Humphrey Bogart, Lauren Bacall, John Ridgely and Martha 
Vickers at 9:15 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. 

ECUMENICAL CHURCH SERVICE; In H-767 at 3:30 p.m. 
ENGLISH GRADUATE ORGANIZATION (EGO): Play 
reading, 6 - 10 p.m., in H-762-1-2-3. 


Monday 7 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Entr’ 
Acte” (René Clair, 1924) with Jean Borling, Inge Fries, 
Francis Picabia, Man Ray and Marcel Duchamp and “Le 
Sang d’un poéte” (Jean Cocteau, 1930) with Lei Miller, 
Pauline Carton, Odette Talazac, Jean Desbordes and 
Barbette at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. 


D.S.A.: The Smithsonian Travelling Exhibition on the 
mezzanine, 10 a.m. - 10 p.m. 


Tuesday 8 / 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Sous 
les toits de Paris” (René Clair, 1930) (English subt.) with 
Albert Préjean, Pola Illery, Gaston Modot, Edmond Gréville 
and Aimos at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. 

ENGLISH, FRENCH AND THEATRE DEPARTMENTS: 
Michel Tremblay, author of “Les Belles-Soeurs”, “Bonjour 
1a, bonjour”, Ste-Carmen de la Main”, etc., talks about and 
reads (in French) from his works, and talks with the 
audience at 8:30 p.m. in H-820. 

D.S.A.: The SmitHsonian Travelling Exhibition on the 
mezzanine, 10 a.m. - 10 p.m. 


Wednesday 9 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Alex- 
ander Nevsky” (S.M. Eisenstein, 1938) with Nicolai 
Tcherkassov, N. Okhlopkov, A. Abrikosov and Dimitri 
Orlov at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. 

ENGLISH, FRENCH, & THEATRE DEPARTMENTS: 
Michel Tremblay, author of “Les Belles-Soeurs”, “Bonjour 
la, bonjour”, “Ste.-Carmen de la Main”, etc., talks about and 
reads (in English) from his works, and talks with the 
audience at 8:30 p.m. in H-651. 

ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT: Prof. Harold Hochman, City 
University of New York, speaks on “Contemporary Theories 
of Redistribution” at 4 p.m. in H-635-2. 

THEATRE: Triangle Theatre - “The Man Who Came to 
Dinner”, comedy by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman at 8 
p.m. in the D.B. Clarke Theatre, Hall Bldg, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve W.; Special students price $1.50 - on sale at 
info desk. i 

HISTORY DEPARTMENT: Prof. Richard Wilbur speaks on 
“C.B.C. Radio Drama Project and Canadian Studies S411: 

Approaches Through History, Literature and Sociology” at 3 
p.m. in H-762. 

PART-TIME STUDENTS’ AFFAIRS: PTSA is hosting a — 
“Rot” session for all fine arts part-time students. Students 
are invited to question Dean A. Pinsky about any academic 
problems related to courses, workloads, profs., etc. This will 
take place in H-608, 5:30 - 6:30 p.m., and coffee is available. 


Thursday 10 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: Action 
in the North Atlantic” (Lloyd Bacon, 1943) with Humphrey 
Bogart, Raymond Massey, Ruth Gordon and Julie Bishop at 
7 p.m.; “In a Lonely Place” (Nicholas Ray, 1950) with 
Humphrey Bogart, Gloria Grahame, Frank Lovejoy and Carl 
Benton Reid at 9:15 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. ; 
THEATRE: See Wednesday. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY: Edwy Cooke - 
colours, until Dec. 6. 


Recent Water- 


- GALLERY ONE: Edwy Cooke - A Retrospective Exhibition, 


until Dec. 6. 
GALLERY TWO: Advanced Drawing - Fine Arts Students, 
until Dec. 6. 


Friday 11 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “To 
Have and Have Not” (Howard Hawks, 1945) with Humphrey 
Bogart, Lauren Bacall, Walter Brennan and Dolores Moran 
at 7 p.m.; “Dark Passage” (Delmer Daves, 1947) with 
Humphrey Bogart, Lauren Bacall, Bruce Bennet and Agnes 
Moorehead at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. 

THEATRE: See Wednesday. 


Saturday 12 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Key 
turn to page 7 


